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The Church and Credit Unions 


PREPARED BY BENSON Y. LANDIS 


About 378 credit unions have been organized among members of local churches in the United 

States. Of these, 288 are in Roman Catholic parishes, 68 within Protestant churches, and 22 in 

Jewish congregations. About 10,000 credit unions are now functioning in the United States. We here 

discuss developments in the credit union movement. This supplements “The Manual on The Church 
and Cooperatives,” published in INFORMATION SERVICE for March 23, 1940. 


The first credit union in the United States was formed 
in the Roman Catholic parish of Ste. Marie in Man- 
chester, N. H., in 1909. The first state credit union law, 
or enabling act, for the organization and supervision of 
credit unions, was that of Massachusetts in 1909. The 
Russell Sage Foundation, for example, was influential, 
among various agencies, in stimulating early efforts in 
New York, where a state law was passed in 1913. 

Twenty years ago there were only 199 credit unions in 
the United States. Between 1921 and late 1941, almost 
10,000 were organized. Since 1935 more than 1,000 new 


organizations have been chartered annually by either state . 


or federal governments. About 40 per cent of the credit 
unions operate under federal charter. The Federal Credit 
Union Act was passed by Congress in 1934. The Credit 
Union Section of the Farm Credit Administration, now 
a unit of the Department of Agriculture, charters and 
audits the federal credit unions. All but a small propor- 
tion of credit unions serve groups of people living in 
cities. 
What Is A Credit Union? 


A credit union is one type of cooperative association. 
It is simply a group of persons associated together for the 
purpose of building up a fund with their own savings 
and of making short-term loans from this fund, at rea- 
sonable interest rates, to members of the group. State 
and federal laws require that an organization be limited 
to a specific group of people who have common interests 
and already associate with one another. It may be or- 
ganized among the employes of one business firm, or 
among the members of a church, a professional organiza- 
tion, a lodge, a college faculty, or a rural community. 


As in other kinds of cooperative associations, the credit 
union operates with the rule of one vote for each mem- 
ber, no matter how many shares are held. The accounts 
are examined annually, and the organization makes an- 


nual reports to the responsible governmental agencies. 
Every member must subscribe to at least one “share,” or 
unit. Funds deposited by members may be withdrawn as 
from a bank. Loans made to members are repaid by 
means of systematic payments weekly or at other intervals. 

Credit unions are commonly known as cooperative 
banks, or banks of the people. They may be small or 
large. Credit unions customarily meet the short-term 
credit needs of people with moderate or low incomes, 
persons whom the commercial banks often do not serve. 
There appears at present to be no noticeable opposition 
by commercial banking to the credit union movement, 
possibly because there is a sort of division of labor be- 
tween the two types of institution, possibly also because 
credit unions themselves maintain accounts in banks. 
(One conflict in terminology is worth noting. In one 
state, Massachusetts, numerous “cooperative banks” are 
incorporated, institutions which are known in other states 
as building and loan associations. ) 

A credit union operates through a board of directors, 
a credit committee and a supervisory committee, chosen 
by and from the members in elections. Although not re- 
quired by law, a constantly increasing number of credit 
unions have educational committees, which are appointed 
by the directors, or elected by the members. The direc- 
tors choose the officers from their own number. They 
select a bank of deposit. The treasurer is bonded. The 
credit committee passes upon all loans made. The super- 
visory committee checks the books of the association 
every three months. 

Every credit union starts in a small way, and members 
and officers may thus learn by doing. Generally speak- 
ing, seven to 20 citizens may petition for a charter by 
paying a small fee to state or federal authorities. If the 
petition is granted, the originating group elects officers, 
who must be chosen from the interested group, but not 
necessarily from the petitioners. State and federal laws 
are administered with considerable uniformity. 
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The Parish or Congregational Credit Union 


The first credit union in the United States, formed 
as noted before within the Manchester, N. H., parish, 
has grown until it has recently reported total assets of 
more than a million dollars. It was organized by Al- 
phonse Desjardins, the Quebec journalist who was 
greatly moved by the Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII on 
Rerum Novarum in 1891. Desjardins learned about an 
early experiment in a Catholic parish in Rustico on Prince 
Edward Island in 1864, which was apparently, if not in 
name, the first credit union on the continent of North 
America. Desjardins formed the first Quebec union at 
Levis in 1900. When he died in 1920, he had helped to 
form 180 credit unions or people’s banks in Quebec, where 
in 1941, 562 such organizations were reported. 

Officers of the Credit Union National Association, to 
whom we are indebted for valuable collaboration in the 
preparation of this entire issue, estimate the number of 
parish credit unions in the United States to be about 378, 
as stated in our introduction. Catholic leaders have been 
interested for a score of years, and in 1929 a Parish 
Credit Union National Committee was organized with 
headquarters at the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
in Washington. Interest among Protestants came later, 
and has recently been steadily increasing, with the organi- 
zation of 68 credit unions as a result. There are also 22 
credit unions within Jewish congregations. 

A credit union within a local church is simply one 
whose membership is limited to the members of the con- 
gregation or parish. Both government officials and 
churchmen say there is something distinctive about “the 
tie that binds” in a church credit union. 

Neither the leaders of the cooperative movement, nor 
interested churchmen, recommend that cooperatives gen- 
erally be organized within the membership of one reli- 
gious body. But a credit union is the one type of co- 
operative organization that may appropriately be organ- 
ized on denominational or parish lines. This is the case 
because of the nature of the state and federal laws, which 
limit organization to a relatively homogeneous group. 
Again, credit unions are relatively simple to organize, 
compared with retail stores or insurance companies, etc., 
and some churchmen interested in cooperatives advise 
an interested group to “organize a credit union first.” 


Historical Notes 


Edward A. Filene, noted Boston merchant and philan- 
thropist, “majored” from 1921 until his death in 1937 
on the extension of credit unions in the United States. 
Curiously enough, Mr. Filene seems first to have been 
impressed with the credit unions in the villages of India. 
He threw his influence behind the movement which re- 
sulted in the first credit union law in Massachusetts in 
1909. Mr. Filene, who financed the work, and Roy F. 
Bergengren organized the Credit Union National Exten- 
sion Bureau in 1921, with headquarters in Boston. Mr. 
Bergengren has since been a national professional leader 
of the movement. In 1935 the Extension Bureau became 
the Credit Union National Association (CUNA) which 
now has headquarters at Madison, Wis. There are 43 
state leagues and one in the District of Columbia. There 
are leagues in the Canadian provinces of Ontario, Nova 
Scotia and British Columbia. Nearly 400 district or- 
ganizations, or chapters, meet monthly for educational 
purposes. CUNA and its member state leagues provide 
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information and assistance, free of charge, to groups in- 
terested in learning about credit unions. 

Four Presidents of the United States have been iden- 
tified with the extension of credit unions. Calvin Cool- 
idge was in the Legislature of Massachusetts in 1909, 
and was a member of the Committee on Banks which ap- 
proved a credit union bill. William Howard Taft when 
President sent a letter to all the governors of the states 
urging legislation similar to that of Massachusetts. Her- 
bert Hoover signed the bill authorizing the organization 
of credit unions in the District of Columbia in 1932, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, when a state senator, introduced 
a credit union bill in the New York legislature, and as 
President signed the federal credit union bill in 1934. 

The entire development may be traced to beginnings 
in Germany, where Frederick William Raiffeisen, when 
Mayor of Flammersfeld, organized a cooperative credit 
society in 1849, and later at Heddesdorf the type of or- 
ganization now known as a credit union. Raiffeisen was 
a public servant of high ideals, who became a practical 
idealist through the organization of numerous cooperative 
credit associations. Myron T. Herrick, once ambassador 
of the United States to France, referred to Raiffeisen’s 
“deep religious nature,” and reported that Catholic priests 
and Protestant ministers often remarked about the great 
influence he had had, particularly in the rural communi- 
ties of his land. 


Extent of the Movement 


The Credit Union National Association reports that 
as of December 1, 1941, there were 9,875 credit unions. 
Of these, 387 were organized among members or employes 
of cooperatives; 270 were classified as “fraternal” or 
“professional” ; 378 “religious” ; 350 within labor unions; 
162 in rural communities ; 264 in urban residential neigh- 
borhoods; and all the remainder were found among the 
employes of 43 different trades and industries. 

The impressive growth during’ recent years is illus- 
trated by the following table appearing in the Bridge, 
journal of CUNA, for February, 1941: 


Credit Unions in the United States 


Year - Number 
1936 5,014 
1937 6,019 
1938 7,076 
1939 8,291 
1940 9,134 


In the light of all this growth, informed officials of the 
movement believe it is still in its infancy, that the state 
of New York alone might easily have 10,000 credit unions 
eventually. 

Mr. Bergengren reported in December, 1941, that total 
membership of all credit unions was estimated to be 


well over 3,500,000 persons, and total assets close to 
$300,000,000. 


Interest On Savings and On Loans 


After the first year of operation credit unions usually 
pay a dividend to their members. The rates vary from 
2 per cent to 6 per cent. The average dividend ‘is re- 
ported to be between 414 per cent and 5 per cent. 

The main function of the credit union is to make loans 
to its members. “Small loans” are customary, and this 
is in striking contrast to the practices of commercial banks. 
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In actual credit union practice, the family needing $20 
is as important as the one intending to borrow $1,000. 
Each applicant must explain the purpose of the loan, and 
plans for repaying it. The credit committee, ordinarily 
consisting of fellow workers or neighbors, knows the ap- 
plicant, and helps to guard against unwise borrowing. 
Loans are ordinarily made for “productive and provident 
purposes,” such as the consolidation of old bills, payment 
for medical care, funerals, education, taxes, home repairs. 
furniture, etc. 

Maxwell Stewart in Credit Unions—The People’s 
Banks, says: “Credit unions ordinarily charge one per 
cent a month interest on their‘ioans. A few charge less. 
A credit union does not need to investigate each appli- 
cant. Its members already know each other. If all are 
employed in the same factory, for example, the credit 
union can make sure of getting its repayments each pay- 
day. Moreover, credit unions have little overhead. They 
rarely have much, if any, rent to pay. Their offices are 
at the plants where the members work, at a church, lodge, 
or apartment house. At most a little corner need be 
rented. They pay few or no salaries. They need not 
advertise or solicit business. And they have practically 
no losses. Since they are formed to help the little man, 
they do not increase their charges on small loans.” 

In contrast to the practices of credit unions, legal in- 
terest rates of industrial banks and licensed small loan 
companies vary from one to three and a half per cent 
on the unpaid balance, a month. (Unlicensed “loan 
sharks” often charge at the rate of 120 per cent to 540 
per cent interest on a yearly basis.) The smaller the 
loan, the higher the rate is a frequent practice. High 
rates of interest on small loans are sometimes defended 
as necessary because of the costs and overhead of the pri- 
vate finance companies. 

About 3,500 credit unions provide a service to their 
members by insuring the unpaid balance of their loans 
against death and permanent disability of borrowers. The 
credit unions carry this insurance with their own company, 
CUNA Mutual Insurance Society, organized in 1935. 
This insurance society now has coverage in force of 
$107,000,000, which is considered an impressive achieve- 
ment. 

Organization Activities of Church Groups 


Many instances of the participation of church people 
in the credit union movement might be cited. For ex- 
ample, at the last annual meeting of the Credit Union 
League of the State of Indiana, held at South Bend, the 
president elected was H. B. Holloway of the Division of 
General Administration of the United Christian Mission- 
ary Society, national agency of the Disciples of Christ. C. E. 
Oldham, the managing director of the Indiana League. is 
a Disciple minister, who has been engaged in credit union 
work for eight years, and who resides in Indianapolis. 
(See The Christian Evangelist, St. Louis, for July 31, 
1941.) 

Certain local activities of congregations, organizations 
within congregations, informal groups and ministers, are 
described below, generally under the actual names of 
credit unions: 


Frankfort, Indiana, Christian Church 


In this Disciples Church in 1935, one of the first fed- 
eral credit unions within Protestant churches was organ- 
ized among the members, with the encouragement of 
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Allen R. Huber, the minister. (Mr. Huber is now in the 
Philippines, and his efforts to organize credit unions 
there are described below.) At first there were 19 mem- 
bers ; ten months later there were 41; by September, 1941, 
the members numbered 124. The potential membership 
is described in the latest monthly report as 1,000 persons. 
A study of the situation in the church showed that many 
members were borrowing money on short-term loans at 
annual rates of 25 to 42 per cent. By September 30, 
1941, a total of 350 loans had been made since organiza- 
tion. There were then outstanding 53 loans, and the 
total assets of the organization were $8,605.41. Since or- 
ganization, a total of $35,398.56 has been loaned to mem- 
bers. 

About the early loans made, the following was reported : 
One family was enabled to save a home, one paid a 
hospital bill, one consolidated and cleared long standing 
debts, one took a business course, one purchased furni- 
ture. In a recent letter Rev. John A. Farr, the minister, 
wrote: “We are strong for the credit union in the church. 
It trains people in conducting their own business. It 
develops solidarity on a high level. The work goes on 
quietly. The credit union also discovers talent within 
the church, and develops personality.” 


The Common Bond 


For members of the Church of the Brethren in South- 
ern Ohio, and their families, the Common Bond Credit 
Union was formed in 1937, when a group of leaders of 
young people came together to discuss their role in the 
church. Persons in 50 churches are eligible for member- 
ship in the credit union. One purpose of those organizing 
it was to give practical expression to the slogan often 
heard in the denomination, “A Dunker’s word is as good 
as his bond.” Other purposes were: “To strengthen the 
bonds of fellowship; to put brotherhood into action; to 
demonstrate that the common man is capable of managing 
a credit institution at low rates of interest.” 

There were 84 members on August 31, 1941. Total 
assets were $1,000. Since organization, 60 loans totaling 
$5,000 have been made. The potential membership is 
1,000 persons. Robert J. Noffsinger, of Dayton, the treas- 
urer, writes that the credit union has been an asset to 
the church but it is “not too loud a ‘yes.’” He thinks 
the credit union’s potential membership is scattered over 
“too wide an area.” 


Salem Reformed Church, Catasauqua, Pa. 


In July, 1936, 42 members of this church of the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed denomination joined a credit union. 
A packet of materials by and about Toyohiko Kagawa 
was the basis of the discussions in a study group. Later 
Miss Julia Connor, a field worker of the Federal Credit 
Union System, now managing director of the Pennsyl- 
vania Credit Union League, was invited to speak. She 
advised the group regarding practical ways and means 
of organizing a credit union. By the summer of 1941, 
there were 123 members. Each year has shown a gain 
in membership, which includes twelve children. The po- 
tential membership is 550 persons. ‘Total assets as of 
August 31, 1941, were $3,083.27. The total amount of 
money loaned since organization was $15,928.50, and the 
total number of loans was 199. When delinquencies 
occur they are handled through friendly personal con- 
tacts. A recent report to CUNA states that those who 
have been identified with the credit union think it has 
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been an asset to the church. Among the comments made 
were: “Through the credit union we expressed our con- 
cern for one another.” “It develops solidarity.” “It is a 
practical means of mutual helpfulness.” “It is a practical 
channel for our idealism.” “The credit union appar- 
ently brought some people back to the church.” 


Third United Brethren, Decatur, IIl. 


“You join in order to share,” was one of the slogans 
put forward by the officers of this credit union to in- 
crease its membership. Organized in 1935, membership 
has grown slowly but steadily from less than 50 to 90 
in August, 1941. Loans made totaled 202 and the amount 
of money loaned over the six-year period was $19,208.75. 
Assets as of August were $7,094.91. The potential mem- 
bership is 400 persons. The credit union was formed 
through the efforts of the Brotherhood of the local church. 
Six children have joined. Opposition appeared in the 
form of a “feeling” that the organization of a credit union 
would reduce contributions of members to the church. 
It is reported that the feeling soon disappeared. The 
officers are convinced not only that the members of the 
church have been able to help one another through the 
credit union, but that the local church has indirectly 
benefitted financially because the members have earned 
generous dividends on their savings and have also saved 
money on loans, as compared with other loan facilities 
available. C. P. DeLaughter, the treasurer, remarks of 
the credit union: “I do not know of a better way whereby 
we may bear one another’s burdens. We believe the credit 
union movement to be Christian all the way.” 


California Conference Credit Union 


“The credit union opens up to the minister an entirely 
new field for personal counseling,” writes Rev. Roy E. 
Wilson, one of the founders of The California Conference 
Credit Union. This is a state-chartered organization, 
formed in 1937 to serve “the ministers, members and 
constituents of the Methodist Church, within the bounds 
of the California Annual Conference.” Eight ministers 
who gathered to form it realized it was a “pioneer ven- 
ture.” Progress was slow. Eight months passed before 
the first loan was made. At the end of the first 18 months, 
operations showed a deficit, but recent operations have 
been “in the black.” 

R. H. C. Proffitt, a layman who is treasurer-manager, 
wrote on October 1, 1941, that the California Conference 
Credit Union has just completed four years of work, 
with 137 members, 36 outstanding loans. Total deposits 
were $4,492. Probably 60 per cent of the loans made 
since organization were to ministers. Mr. Proffitt reports 
steady growth, but believes the general promotional pro- 
gram to enlist new members has not been as effective 
as it could be, because reliance has been placed prac- 
tically entirely on the voluntary efforts of interested local 
pastors. 

The latest report calls upon the constituency to par- 
ticipate in the cooperative credit institution because it is 
a “venture for service.” 


The Church Council Credit Union 


“The only credit union of its kind,” is believed to be 
an accurate description of the newly organized Church 
Council Credit Union of Sacramento, Cal. It began to 
operate only on January 2, 1941, but its officers confi- 
dently expect to pay a dividend at the end of the current 


year. An announcement stresses “two desirable pur- 
poses” of a credit union: It encourages saving. It en- 
ables the shareholder to borrow at fair costs. Total 
loans outstanding in August, 1941, were $1,158. Mem- 
bership in the credit union is open to members of all local 
churches constituting the Church Council, also to the 
local churches themselves as organizations. The Church 
Council Credit Union was formed to serve the entire 
constituency of churches in the city, because it was found 
that only the very large local churches could maintain 
separate credit unions. Now all churches, large and 
small, have equal credit facilities. The credit union, it is 
felt by its sponsors, helps to free people from unnecessary 
cares, maintains self respect, and brings new financial re- 
sources to men and women. “It is another way of put- 
ting religion to work in everyday life, in the areas of real 
human need.” The Church Council Credit Union elected 
as its president, Hubert G. Baugh, an experienced credit 
union officer, who is also secretary-treasurer of the 
Teachers Credit Union. The secretary-treasurer of the 
Church Council Credit Union is Dr. Alfred Tonness, who 
is executive secretary of the Church Council of Sacra- 
mento. 


The Berea Credit Union 


People from all the churches, Negro and white, grown- 
ups and children, participate in the Berea Credit Union, 
Berea, Ky. It was begun in 1923 and is thus one of the 
early organizations. Our correspondent Benjamin T. 
Welsh, treasurer of the Credit Union, writes with ap- 
preciation of the part of Mr. Filene in encouraging the 
early organization work. The credit union is a fellow- 
ship of college and community. It is open to faculty, 
students and workers at the college. Also, many com- 
munity organizations, such as the Berea Community Co- 
operative, the Boy Scouts, the Burial Fund, hold mem- 
bership in the credit union. Total resources in 1940 
were $19,828.71, of which the sum of $1,294.44 was a 


” 


The Fannie B. Peck Credit Union 


Organized by the members of a Church school class, 
this credit union in.Bethel A.M.E. Church of Detroit 
has a potential membership of 3,000 persons. The mem- 
bers numbered 19 persons in 1936, the year of organiza- 
tion. In 1941, this figure had increased to 234 persons. 
Total loans since organization numbered 390, and the 
money loaned amounted to $15,537.70. As of August, 
1941, the assets were $6,372.48. The officers of this credit 
union believe that it has taught the value of saving in 
small amounts and also the importance of having funds 
available for emergencies. The pastor and eight officers 
belong to the credit union, and have all given it their full 
cooperation. The officers are all young people; only one 
is over 30 years of age. The officers of this union com- 
ment that it takes considerable time for people to learn 
how to run the organization, and to get the members 
of the church to see its importance. Also, that the people 
organizing a credit union must have a sincere desire to 
help others, and be willing to study and to contribute time 
to managing the business of the association. 


The a Fairmount Presbyterian Church, Cincinnati, 
io 


This credit union was formed principally as a result 
of the interest of the minister, Hans Sidon, the officers 
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report. Organized in 1936 with 47 members, this num- 
ber has increased to 72 in 1941. Total assets this year 
are $4,752.42. Total loans since organization were 
$14,603.63. The willing cooperation of a layman who 
had experience in credit unions supplemented the interest 
of the minister. The potential membership is 200 per- 
sons. The practical results of the credit union in helping 
a number of church members to meet difficult situations 
were the most effective arguments for credit union sup- 
port. There was opposition, but continuing success of 
operation has been very effective in lessening it. These 
officers believe credit unions would increase in aumber 
in Protestant churches, if lay people who have had suc- 
cessful experience could tell their stories in churches 
which do not have these organizations. 


First Baptist, Madison, Wisconsin 

The “handful” of members who met to form this credit 
union were told that it would be a foolish idea, that they 
were not bankers, that they would only lose their own 
and other people’s money. But the handful kept on meet- 
ing, and at the third session, with 12 persons present, 
put down their quarters and their half dollars, and the 
organization was established. That was in 1935. By 
1941, there were 75 members, with assets of $2,605.50. 
Money loaned since 1935 totaled $11,575.00, and the num- 
ber of loans was 138. The annual meeting of this credit 
union has been turned into an educational forum. The 
treasurer’s report is presented in graphic form. At the 
annual meeting of the congregation, a brief report is made 
on behalf of the credit union, just as for all the other 
organizations in the church. Results are declared by the 
officers to be both financial and educational. 


McKeesport, Pennsylvania, Congregational 


In 1937, the men’s Bible Class in this church called a 
meeting for its members with field workers of the Federal 
Credit Union System. Only one organization meeting 
was held. Five persons became full members. Fifteen 
other persons paid an entrance fee. The petition for 
charter was duly signed. Those eligible for membership 
include the organizations within the church, members of 
the church, members of the organizations, and families 
of members. By 1941, the membership had increased to 
137 persons. Total assets amounted to $2,742.62. Money 
loaned throughout the history of the union totaled $8,- 
245.50, in the form of 112 loans. The potential mem- 
bership of the credit union is 700 persons. The monthly 
publication of the local church has given space for edu- 
cational publicity. The most effective educational method 
is declared to be “personal work.” Busy men and women 
are reported to be willing to give the necessary time to 
manage the affairs of the credit union. The minister is 


John F. C. Green. 


Wesleyan Federal, Baton Rouge 


“The Lord helps those who help each other,” is one 
of the appeals made by the officers of this credit union 
to the members of the First Methodist Church of Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. The credit union was organized in 
1935. Recently there were 68 members, 10 of whom were 
children. Total assets were $1,981.82. One hundred 
twenty-four loans have been made during the six years 
the credit union has functioned, for a total of $8,822.89. 
The potential membership is 1,000 persons. Membership 
is open to employes of the church and the families of the 
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members. The credit union was organized by a layman, 
L. Emory Smith, a member of the church who wished 
to make credit union facilities available to persons who 
were not eligible for membership in credit unions in the 
city which were open only to employes of business firms. 
Person-to-person contacts have proven to be the most 
effective in informing the members of the church about 
the credit union. However, it is reported that certain 
members of the church who are in the commercial small 
loan business are at least “not enthusiastic” about the 
credit union in the church. 


Henderson Memorial Methodist Church, Detroit 


A young layman’s plea for a practical demonstration 
of the ideals of love, service, brotherhood and coopera- 
tion was the beginning. This young layman, Salmon 
Myers, invited a group, including the minister, Rev. 
Howard Burden, to his home, in 1936, and after brief 
pleasantries, presented to all the concern on his mind. 
He wanted to do something very practical to express 
the Christian spirit. He felt the Christian Church should 
do much more than it was doing. He told about the 
credit union movement, and urged that an organization 
be formed in the church. There were 13 persons present. 
The credit union began that night with 13 members and 
a capital of $50.00. 

Total assets of $20,193.97 were reported in August, 
1941, and 115 members. Money loaned during the entire 
period totaled $31,049.41, and 521 loans were made. The 
potential membership is 350 persons. Mr. Myers believes 
credit unions will increase in number within churches 
“by finding” in each congregation “a few individuals 
who are willing to sacrifice,” particularly by contributing 
the time necessary to make the necessary contacts and 
carry on the organization. 

The organization has worked very quietly. It has not 
used the church bulletins to advertise the credit union. 
But the credit union reports to the Quarterly Conference, 
just as do the other organizations within the church. 

Unusual features of this credit union’s work were a 
loan which “helped the church by refinancing the par- 
sonage”; the payment of dividends on a building fund de- 
posited with the credit union; a direct contribution to the 
church by the credit union out of earnings. (See Michigan 
Christian Advocate, November 7, 1940, and November 
30, 1939.) 

Mr. Myers has for some time volunteered to visit other 
churches in the Detroit area and advise them regarding the 
organization of credit unions. 


Negro Churches In Harlem 


During the past five years educational efforts of Negro 
leaders in Harlem, New York City, have resulted in the 
formation of credit unions within Negro churches in the 
district. This project was initiated by the Department of 
Race Relations of the Federal Council, and has had the 
cooperation of the Goodwill Fund and the New York 
Urban League. The early organization work followed 
a visit to Nova Scotia by George E. Haynes, Secretary of 
the Department of Race Relations, who believed that the 
methods observed there, of organizing study clubs as the 
basis for cooperative economic action, should be tried in 
Harlem, for purposes of demonstration. 

In 1938 a Harlem Conference on Consumers’ Coopera- 
tives was held, attended by representatives of many com- 
munity agencies, including 12 churches. At the confer- 
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ence, the Harlem Consumers’ Cooperative Council was 
formed. This body has done the educational and organi- 
zation work. It called a promotional secretary, John H. 
Harmon, in 1940. He had been a student at Rochdale In- 
stitute, and also had pursued graduate study in the School 
of Business of Columbia University, and was available for 
organizing and conducting study groups in the interested 
churches. 

In the summer of 1940, the minister and official board 
of the Abyssinian Baptist Church authorized a “credit 
union study group” among the members of that church. 
Two hundred persons attended the first meeting, at which 
it was decided to meet weekly for nine weeks. After four 
sessions those present concluded they were ready for im- 
mediate action. In September, 1940, 40 persons became 
members by subscribing $62.75 toward the purchase of 
shares. Later a mass meeting was called, at which over 
$300 in savings was received. Late in 1941, this credit 
union had total assets of over $20,000, and had loaned 
over $13,000 to 300 persons. There are now over 500 
members of the credit union. The officers of the church 
have become convinced of the values of cooperatives, and 
have authorized the organization of a Commission on 
Consumers’ Cooperation, with Mr. Harmon as its chair- 
man. 

Among members of Mt. Olivet Baptist Church a credit 
union was begun, with the cooperation of the minister. 
through a study group, in the summer of 1941. This credit 
union opened its books with almost $400 in savings that 
had been contributed during meetings of the study group. 
New study groups and credit unions are in process at 
other large churches in Harlem, including St. Mark’s 
Methodist, and the Church of the Master, Presbyterian. 
Several labor groups have also been assisted in the or- 
ganization of credit unions. Among members of St. 
Martin’s Episcopal Church a credit union had been or- 
ganized three years ago. In 1940, the Consumers’ Coop- 
erative Council was incorporated as the Harlem Con- 
sumers’ Cooperative Society, which is now carrying on 
other cooperative activities. 


Developments In Other Nations 


There are well over 1,000 credit unions in Canada, 
including about 400 in the Maritime Provinces, espe- 
cially Nova Scotia, where the stimulus came from the 
Extension Department of St. Francis Xavier University, 
which has been at work for ten years. More than half 
the credit unions of Canada were reported from Quebec, 
where the movement started, as pointed out earlier in this 
monograph. An April, 1941, dispatch from Newfoundland 
reported the organization of a credit union in Northern 
Labrador, named after Sir Wilfred Grenfell, the noted 
medical missionary. 

Many Protestant foreign missionaries are interested in 
promoting credit unions, but limitations of space prevent 
the presentation of details. For example, Allen R. Huber. 
mentioned earlier as the organizer of the credit union in 
the Frankfort, Indiana, Christian Church, who later went 
as a missionary to the Philipp‘nes, organized the first 
church credit union there in 1938 among members of a 
Disciples Church. In October, 1941, in an article in the 
Bridge, Mr. Huber reported there were in the Philipp‘nes 
23 parish or congregational credit unions, with 1,800 
members, a total of 40,000 pesos as share capital, and 
outstanding loans to members of 60,000 pesos. In ad- 
dition, there were two credit unions in Christian col- 
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leges, two among government employes, and two among 
members of cooperatives. 


What Record of Success and Failure? 


How many credit unions fail? This is a question fre- 
quently asked. The figures previously cited indicate im- 
pressive and rapid growth. Perhaps the critical period 
of testing lies ahead. But “the record” indicates remark- 
able staying power through good years and bad, in this 
and other nations. There are those who think credit 
unions do their best work in times of depression, rather 
than in those of prosperous activity. 

Maxwell Stewart in the pamphlet cited summed up 
available data about failures. In Massachusetts, the 
pioneer state with the longest experience in the U. S. A., 
26 credit unions closed in 1932, the bottom of the de- 
pression, and about 200 closed in 28 years. The national 
experience of the Farm Credit Administration indicated 
to May 31, 1940, that only 291 of the 3,920 federal char- 
ters granted to that date had been cancelled, and over 
200 of these were voluntary liquidations. Forty-five of 
these “closed without beginning” any transactions. Only 
five charters were suspended by the federal authorities. 

The F. C. A. found four main reasons of failure in a 
special study of 165 closed federal credit unions made in 
1939, also summarized by Mr. Stewart. More than 33% 
per cent of the failures were due to the difficulty of ob- 
taining competent officers and committee chairmen ; near- 
ly 20 per cent closed because they had too small a num- 
ber of members ; about ten per cent closed because of op- 
position or lack of cooperation from management, in in- 
dustrial credit unions; the remainder of the failures were 
accounted for by unemployment, or fear of unemploy- 
ment, labor disputes, etc. For the most part, failures 
were evident fairly early—the average life of the closed 
credit unions was only a year and a half. More than 70 
per cent of the federal credit unions failing were able to 
pay back their shareholders in full. Only one failure 
was reported traceable to dishonesty. 


Other Cooperative Developments 


For a fuller discussion of the relation of the churches to 
the cooperative movement, and for more thorough infor- 
mation about the many types of cooperatives, the reader 
is referred to the earlier Manual on the Church and Co- 
operatives (available from the Committee on the Church 
and Cooperatives, at 297 Fourth Avenue, New York, at 
10 cents a copy), and to the many references cited there 
and below in this issue. We also expect to present fur 
ther data about cooperatives in a forthcoming number of 
this Service on “Our Consumer Interests,” planned for 
publication early in 1942. A few brief references to recent 
developments are, however, needed here. 

The Cooperative League of the U. S. A., with offices 
in Chicago, New York and Washington, is in the midst 
of a “National Co-op Drive,” to be carried on between 
October, 1941, and October, 1942, the purposes of which 
are: (1) To strengthen existing consumer cooperatives 
by increasing capital, membership and volume of business ; 
and (2) to bring before the people of the entire nation 
the advantages of consumer cooperation. A call for “new 
pioneers” has been issued, also a “Declaration of Co- 
operation.” The Credit Union National Association is a 
constituent member of the Cooperative League. 

Purchasing cooperatives number over 4,500, of which 
over half are among farmers. Farmers marketing asso- 
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ciations numbered over 8,000 in 1940. Forty group 
health cooperatives have been organized for the purpose 
of making medical care available. (See INFORMATION 
Service for November 23, 1940 on “Movements for the 
Extension of Medical Care.”’) 


Over 800 cooperatives among farmers are distributing 
electric power to their members; these have been organ- 
ized mainly since 1935, with the encouragement of the’ 
Rural Electrification Administration of the United States. 


Over 500 cooperatives on campuses run stores and 
restaurants, and manage houses for students. They have 
100,000 members. Spectacular growth is reported among 
housing and eating co-ops. 

Forty cooperative burial associations in five Middle 
Western states had a membership of over 30,000 persons 
in 1939, according to a survey completed by the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics (Serial No. R, 1216, “Opera- 
tions of Cooperative Burial Associations,” 1939, published 
in 1941 as a reprint from the November, 1940, issue of 
the Monthly Labor Review). These co-ops conducted 
1,100 funerals in 1939. They claim their costs average 
about one-half of those generally paid. 


Pronouncements of Religious Agencies 


Below are excerpts from selected resolutions of official 
church agencies in regard to the cooperative movement. 
A much larger list appeared in the Manual. 


The Social Ideals of the Churches, adopted by the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America: “The churches 
should stand for: Practical application of the Christian principle 
of social well-being to the acquisition and use of wealth, subordi- 
nation of speculation and the profit motive to the creative and 
cooperative spirit. . . . Encouragement of cooperatives and other 
organizations among farmers and other groups.” (1932.) 

Labor Sunday Message of the Department of Church and Social 
Service, the Federal Council of Churches: “One of the hopeful 
signs of the times is the fact that labor and farmers are discover- 
ing that they are consumers as well as producers. They are 
finding in the consumers cooperative movement significant common 
ground with increasing benefits to both farmers and city workers. 
The freer exchange of farm and industrial products through con- 
sumers cooperation offers at once a more abundant economic life 
to both groups, and brings them together in what Dr. Toyohiko 
Kagawa has called a system of economic brotherhood.” (1939.) 

National Catholic Rural Life Conference: “Whereas, coopera- 
tives patterned on sound Rochdale principles (consumer, marketing 
and producer) are an application of Christian principles of social 
justice and social charity to the economic order. .. . 

“Be it resolved: that the members of the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference continue the promotion and extension of 
cooperatives such as credit unions, consumers’ cooperatives, mar- 
keting. and producers’ cooperatives, as well as any other co- 
operative associations whether to provide commodities as the 
above mentioned types or to provide services such as medical 
care... .” (1939.) 

Central Conference of American Rabbis: “The Central Confer- 
ence of American Rabbis takes official cognizance of the manner 
in which cooperative economic movements are endeavoring, by 
peaceful and democratic methods, to bring about a greater measure 
of equity to the lives of men; we heartily endorse the cooperative 
movement's motives and aspirations and we pledge our interests 
and assistance in furthering its social aims. Moreover, we urge 
upon all our people a serious, favorable consideration regarding 
the significance of the movement so that they may be able to 
help in the development of its salutary social values and adjust 
their own lives to whatever might prove to be the demands of 
this peaceful effort to save our democratic system.” (1939.) 


Agencies Ready to Assist 


This monograph has centered attention on credit unions 
within Protestant churches. In many other instances, 
ministers and lay leaders have assisted in the formation 
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of neighborhvod or professional occupational credit unions 
and cooperatives. Protestant leadership is generally com- 
mitted to “community handling” of social and economic 
problems and programs. 

High interest among Protestant church forces in the 
cooperatives generally dates from the visit of Toyohiko 
Kagawa, Christian leader of Japan, to the United States 
in 1935-36. Since that speaking tour, the Federal Coun- 
cil’s Committee on the Church and Cooperatives has car- 
ried on numerous educational activities in the churches. 
It has recommended speakers and has organized confer- 
ences which brought churchmen and officers of coopera- 
tives together. These conferences have frequently been 
sponsored jointly with Catholic and Jewish agencies. The 
Committee has published literature and helped to recru‘t 
church people for sightseeing trips to study cooperatives 
in the United States (and prior to the war in Nova Sco- 
tia and Europe). The officers of the Committee on the 
Church and Cooperatives are Rev. J. Henry Carpenter, 
Chairman; Rev. Leslie B. Moss, Vice-chairman; Rev. 
James Myers, Executive Secretary. 

Other agencies ready to assist church groups interested 
in credit unions and other kinds of cooperatives are: 

State Credit Union Leagues, of which there are now 43. The 
address of your state union league may be had by writing to 
CUNA, Madison, Wisconsin. 

The Credit Union National Association, Raiffeisen House, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, the national voluntary agency of the credit union 
movement. There is a regional field staff. 

Credit Union Section, Farm Credit Administration, Washing- 
ton. Charters federal credit unions, maintains a field staff, and 
publishes literature. 

Cooperative League of the U. S. A., 608 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago; 167 West 12th St, New York, N. Y. The national 
educational agency of the consumers’ cooperative movement. 

National Council of Farmers’ Cooperatives, Washington. A 
federation of farmers’ marketing and purchasing cooperatives. 

Recreation Cooperatives, Delaware, Ohio. Advises regarding 
recreation and sells supplies. 

Adult Education Cooperative Project. Conference of Southern 
Mountain Workers, Berea College, Berea, Ky. Assists groups 
in the Appalachian Mountain area. 


Southeastern Cooperative Education Association, Carrollton, 


Georgia. Advises regarding various methods of education for 
self-help. 


SELECTED REFERENCES 
Pamphlets 
Public Affairs Pamphlets. New York, Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, (30 Rockefeller Plaza). 32 p. Each $.10 a copy. 
Credit Unions—The People’s Banks. By Maxwell Stewart. 
1940. 
Loan Sharks and Their Victims. By William Trufant Foster. 
1940. 
Instalment Selling—Pros and Cons. 
Foster. 1941. 
Credit Union Section, Farm Credit Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C., as follows: 
The Parish Credit Union. By Julia D. Connor. 1937. Mimeo- 
graphed. 
The Aims and Purposes of the Credit Union. By C. R. Or- 
chard. 1937. Mimeographed. 


By William Trufant 
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Facts About Credit Unions. 1939. Mimeographed. 

Federal Credit Unions. Annual Report on Operations, 1940. 

Suggestions for Educational Committees of Federal Credit 
Unions. 1939. 

Suggestions for Annual Meetings of Federal Credit Unions. 
1939. Mimeographed. 

Federal Credit Union By-laws. 1939. 

The Federal Credit Union Act As Amended to March 1, 1941. 

A Summary of Credit Union History. 1939. Mimeographed. 

A Study of One Hundred Sixty-Five Liquidated Federal 
Credit Unions. 1939. Mimeographed. 

Credit Union Bibliography. Compiled by Clarke J. McLane. 
1936. 

Twenty Rules for New Credit Unions. Madison, Wisconsin, 
Credit Union National Association. 

Manual on the Church and Cooperatives. Compiled by Benson 
Y. Landis. New Yor, The Committee on the Church and Co- 
operatives, Industrial Division, the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, 1940. $ .10. 

In Business for Service. By James Myers. New York, Com- 
mittee on the Church and Cooperatives, Industrial Division, The 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 1939. $ .05. 
Religious implications of consumers’ cooperation. 

Churches in Social Action. By James Myers. New York, 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 1935. 
$ .10. “Why and How.” 

Organized Labor and Consumer Cooperation. By James Myers. 
New York, The Cooperative League of the U. S. A., 1940. $ .15. 
The value of consumer cooperation to organized workers. 

Consumers Cooperation and World Peace. By James Myers. 
New York, The Cooperative League of the U. S. A., 1938. $ .05. 
Mimeographed. A radio address. 

Concerning the Choices Before Us. By Benson Y. Landis. New 
York, Committee on the Church and Cooperatives, Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, 1938. $ .15. A discussion 
outline based on “The Choice Before Us” by E. Stanley Jones. 

Farm Credit Administration, Washington, D. C., about farm 
co-ops as follows: 

The Story of Fermers’ Cooperatives. 
1939. 

Forming Farmers’ Cooperatives. By Tom G. Stitts. 1939. 

Cooperative Purchasing of Farm Supplies. By Joseph G. 
Knapp and John H. Lister. 1935. 

Cooperative Marketing of Agricultural Products. By Ward 
W. Fetrow. 1936. 

Statistics of Farmers’ Marketing and Purchasing Coopera- 
tives, 1939-40. Marketing Season. By R. H. Elsworth. 1941. 
Co-ops; How Far Can They Go? Washington, D. C., U. S. 

Department of Agriculture, 1937. 

Operations of Cooperative Burial Associations, 1939. Washing- 

ton, D. C., U. S. Department of Labor, Serial R, 1216, 1941. 


By R. H. Elsworth. 


Periodicals 

The Bridge. Official publication of the Credit Union National 
Association, Madison, Wis. Single copies, $ .10; $1.00 yearly. A 
monthly magazine devoted to the credit union movement; sample 
copy free on request. 

Consumers’ Cooperation. The journal of the consumers co- 
operative movement. New York, The Cooperative League of the 
U. S. A. Single copies, $ .10; $1.00 yearly. 


Books 

Credit Union North America. By Roy F. Bergengren. Madison 
Credit Union National Association, 1940. $2.00. The “fifth credit 
union book”; includes historical data as well as recent develop- 
ments in the U. S. and Canada. 

Evolution of People’s Banks. By Donald S. Tucker. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1922. $4.25. A historical study. 

Employe Savings Programs. By Helen Baker. Princeton, 
N. J., Industrial Relations Section, Princeton University. 1937. 
$1.00. A description of programs in progress. 

You Pay and You Pay. By Maurice Goldman. New York, 
Howell, Soskin & Co., 1941. $2.50. An investigation of the un- 
savory aspects of “installment finance.” 

Cooperatives in America. By Ellis Cowling. New York, Co- 
operative League of the U. S. A., 1938. $1.00. An analysis of 
American experience. 

Brotherhood Economics. By Toyohiko Kagawa. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1936. $1.50. The Rauschenbusch Lectures 
for 1936, stressing cooperatives. 

Foundations: A Study in the Ethics and Economics of the Co- 
operative Movement. Edited by Thomas Hughes and E. V. Neale. 
Cooperative Union, Ltd., Manchester, England. 1879. Available 
from the Cooperative League of the U. S. A. 75 cents. A com- 
prehensive treatment, still pertinent. 


A Sample of Protestant Credit Unions 


Through the collaboration of J. Orrin Shipe, educational 
director of the CUNA, comparable information on five 
questions was secured from 20 of the 68 credit unions 
functioning among the members of Protestant churches. 
These data, given in the table below, are believed to repre- 
sent a sample of these institutions. 


Twenty Representative Credit 
Unions in Protestant Churches 


Average Figures 
No: of years organized .......0...cccccceeees 4 
Total assets, August, 1941 .................. $ 4,873.31 
Membership, August, 1941 ................. 113 
Total loaned since organization.............. $13,302.35 
No. of loans made since organization........ 158 


GIVE INFORMATION SERVICE 


Your wide-awake friends will welcome INFORMATION SERVICE for Christmas. 


Readers tell us it 


is “too valuable to miss,” “the best $2.00 worth available anywhere,” “of inestimable service,” ‘a 
great contribution to today’s need,” they “could not get along without it,” and it “greatly clarifies 
and stimulates” their own thinking. New friends “feel keenly the loss of not having known of” it 


sooner and ask, “Please do not let me miss a copy.” 


Give it to your friends. How many? 


Regularly $2.00 a year; introductory 7 months rate $1.00. 


Do you wish a gift card sent along? 


Printed in U. S. A 
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